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ECUHI  T 


This  sLudy  was  an  «t«pt  to  «a.«t.  the  degree  o perte Wed  -t  r™ 
tlvc  action  threat  held  by  white  Command  and  general  Staff  Colltg 
students.  Simply  stated,  affirmative  actions  are  positive  steps  or 
measures  whicl^go  a step  beyond  "de  jure"  equal  opportunity,  and  attempt 
to  make  allowances  for  social  and  economic  deprivations  experience  y 

some  soldiers. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  it  was  recommended  that  better 
race  relations/equal  opportunity  education  be  intensified  within  the  A V- 
Further,  special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  insuring  a better- understand  g 
of  the  Army's  affirmative  action  policies. 


ABSTRACT 


Thir,  study  was  an  attempt  to  measure  the  degree  of 
perceived  affirmative  action  threat  held  by  white  comm?  i 
and  General  Staff  College  officer  students.  Simply  stated, 
affirmative  actions  are  positive  steps  or  measures  which 
I o a step  beyond  "de  jure"  equal  opportunity,  and  attempt 
to  make  allowances  for  social  and  economic  deprivation., 

experienced  by  some  soldiers. 

The  researcher  hypothesized  that  a significant  threat 

feeling  was  perceived  by  these  officers.  An  implicit  as 
sumption  was  made  that  affirmative  action  threat  was  a 
phenomenon  which  was  separate  and  distinct  from  general 

racial  feelings. 

The  hypothesis  Was  not  rejected,  as  measured  hy  the 
research  instrument.  In  fact,  a very  high  degree  of  affirm- 
ative action  threat  feelings  were  expressed  by  the  respond- 
ents, However,  affirmative  action  threat  was  found  to  be 
differentially  related  to  general  racial  feeling.,  at 
.001  confidence  level.  Thu.  affirmative  action  threat 
feelings  were  not  independent  from  general  racial  feelings. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  it  was 
recommended  that  better  race  relations/equal  opportunity 
education  bo  intensified  within  the  Army.  Further, 
special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  insuring  a better 
understanding  of  the  Anny's  affirmative  action  policies. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


President  Truman  officially  abolished  discrimination 
in  the  military  in  1948  by  executive  order.  Since  that  time 
the  Army  has  made  truly  impressive  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Some  authorities  believe  the 
Army  to  have  made  more  progress  than  any  other  institution 
in  the  country  toward  equal  treatment  of  minorities  in 
general,  and  Negroes  in  particular. ^ 

Twenty-six  years  is  a relatively  short  time  when 
compared  to  the  more  than  300  years  that  whites  and  Blacks 
have  lived  together  in  America.  Since  President  Truman 
issued  his  momentous  directive  in  1948  the  winds  of  change 
have  blown  strongly  across  the  Army  and  the  nation. 

From  1948  to  1963  slow  but  steady  progress  was  made 
in  the  removal  of  statutory  barriers  to  equality.  In  1963 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  issued  orders  to  withhold 
federal  recognition  from  any  National  Guard  unit  which  con- 
tinued to  exclude  Negroes  from  equal  participation.  Since 
the  National  Guard  units  in  10  southern  states  were  the  last 
vestige  of  overt  segregation  left  in  the  military,  this 
order  had  the  effect  of  culminating  the  long  effort  to 
eliminate  segregation. 
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In  the  mid-sixties,  during  the  riots  which  swept 
urban  areas  across  the  United  States , a new  solution  was  put 
forth.  The  U.S.  Riot  Commission  recommended  sweeping  posi- 
tive actions  to  help  Black  Americans.  This  commission  pro- 
posed that  the  mere  removal  of  statutory  obstacles  and 
barriers,  the  elimination  of  overt  discrimination,  was,  not 
enough.  They  pointed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  barriers 
had  already  been  eliminated  and  still  de-facto  equality  was 
a distant  goal.  The  commission  based  its  recommendations 
on  the  theory  that  the  average  Negro  was  so  far  behind  the 
white  majority  that  he  (or  she)  would  have  to  be  helped  out 
of  the  abyss  by  positive,  forceful  action. 

Favorable  response  came  quickly  to  this  recommenda- 
tion. Soon  institutions  of  all  kinds  had  established  goals 
for  a desired  level  of  minority  participation.  However, 
all  did  not  view  this  trend  favorably.  Some  felt  that  terms 
such  as  goals,  positive  action,  or  affirmative  action  were 

in  reality  merely  euphemisms. 

A feeling  of  resentment  began  to  develop  among  the 
white  majority.  Perceiving  affirmative  action  as  special 
treatment  for  Blacks,  the  white  middle-class  began  to  feel 

2 

threatened . 

The  measurement  of  affirmative  action  threat  feel- 
ings in  such  a large  and  poorly  defined  a population  as  the 
white  middle-class  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  A 
smaller  group,  and  one  of  more  immediate  and  professional 
interest,  is  professional  white  Army  officers.  Although 
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white  Army  officer'::  come  from  all  clause::  of  American 
society,  a very  lane  proportion  is  drawn  from  the  mid dle- 
c 1 as  s . Could  not,  then,  threat  feelings  arising  from  this 
issue  be  present  in  the  Army  Officer  Corps?  This  reasoning 
led  to  formulation  of  the  basic  problem  statement. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  intent  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  white  officer  students  in  the  197^-75 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  Regular  Course  who  felt 
threatened  by  the  "affirmative  action"  policies  of  the  Army. 

Interest  in  the  investigation  of  this  problem  was 
aroused  early  in  the  197^-75  course  by  hearing  reactionary 
comments  from  other  students  in  the  class.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  comments  heard. 

A West  Point  major,  promoted  to  that  rank  ahead  of 
his  contemporaries  was  heard  saying: 

...  If  I could  just  keep  my  same  intelligence, 
abilities,  social  grace,  etc.,  . . . and  somehow  turn 
black,  I would  be  a two  star  general  in  less  than  ten 
years.  As  it  is,  with  the  competition,  I'll  be  lucky 
to  make  colonel. 3 

Another  officer,  frustrated  because  his  younger 
brother  had  been  denied  entry  to  the  medical  school  of  his 
choice  said: 

IViy  kid  brother  had  damn  near  straight  A's.  He  did 
well  on  his  aptitude  test,  but,  he  didn't  get  in 
because  there  were  100  other  guys  better  qualified. 

What  really  burns  me  up  is  that  the  school  saves  about 
13-20  slots  for  black  kids  above  the  100  competitive 
admissions.  All  the  black  kids  have  to  do  is  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  and  hell,  they'll  get  'em  a tutor 
or  anything  to  get  ’em  through.  And  you  know  what? 


The 


God -damned  Army  is  getting  to  be  the  same  way! 
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Another  officer,  of  Oriental  ancestry,  was  asked  if 
he  thought  the  Army  practiced  reverse  discrimination.  He 

said  only  half  jokingly i 

They  do  and  I think  it  is  philosophically  and 
morally  wrong.  And,  I hope  they  stop  it  as  soon  as  I 
make  general  officer  because  of  my  slanted  eye.,>.b 


These  comments,  and  others,  plus  a general  negati so 
reaction  by  many  white  officers  in  the  class  whenever  rac 
relations  were  discussed  initially  caused  the  writer  to 
hypothesize  that  the  middle  managers  of  the  Army  might  feel 
threatened  by  the  Army’s  affirmative  action  policies. 

Once  developed,  this  hypothesis  raised  other  related 

questions ! 

1.  What  role  do  general  racial  feelings  play  in 

causing  officers  to  feel  threatened? 

2.  Gould  officers  who  feel  secure  with  general 
racial  feelings  be  threatened  by  affirmative  action  in  a 
racial  sense? 


3.  Are  some  officers  secure  in  relation  to  general 
racial  feelings  and/or  racial  affirmative  action  threat 
feelings,  yet,  threatened  by  affirmative  action  because  it 

threatens  their  work  ethic  sense? 

4.  What  relation,  if  any,  do  personal  characteris- 


tics such  as  age,  etc, 
Therefore,  the 
the  hypothesis  and  invo 
questions,  which  might 


have  to  these  feelings? 
purpose  of  this  study  became  to  test 
s tigate  correlations  between  it  and 
become  sub-hypotheses , such  as  those 


above . 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  middle  management  in  of  particular  importance 
to  any  organization.  It  in  the  leader  or  manager  in  the 
middle  of  an  organizational  heirarchy  who  implements  the 
policies  of  the  organization.^ 

United  States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
graduates  are  believed  to  represent  the  upper  50  percent  of 
Army  middle  management.'7  It  would  follow  that  if  a 
significant  feeling  of  threat  or  backlash  concerning  race 
relations  policy  were  detected  in  this  key  group,  it  would 
cast  grave  doubt  upon  the  Army’s  ability  to  successfully 
implement  an  affirmative  action  program. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  REMAINDER  OF  THESIS 

A capsule  history  of  race  relations  in  the  U.S.  Army 
will  be  presented  in  Chapter  II.  Chapter  III  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  affirmative  action  as  defined 
by  the  Army.  Chapter  IV  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
methodology  used  in  this  study.  Chapter  V discusses  analy- 
sis of  data  and  findings.  Finally,  Chapter  VI  contains  the 
summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 

A CAPSULE  HISTORY  OF  RACE  RELATIONS 
IN  THE  U.S.  ARMY 

The  officers  surveyed  in  this  study  stand  at  the 
end  of  a continuum  which  began  in  1775  with  the  founding  of 
the  Army.  Thus,  to  better  place  the  racial  attitudes  of 
the  1974-75  white  students  in  perspective,  they  must  be 
viewed  in  historical  context.  The  following  pages  briefly 
review  race  relations  within  the  Army  since  its  inception. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  TO  CIVIL  'WAR 

i 

It  was  the  general  policy  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  colonies  to  exclude  Negroes  from  military  service. 
However,  manpower  shortages  often  outweighed  the  reluctance 
to  allow  Blacks  to  bear  arms. 8 Thus,  colonies  in  both  the 
North  and  South  yielded  to  expediency.  By  the  time  of  The 
Revolutionary  War  the  use  of  Negibes  in  the  colonial  militia 

had  become  the  established  norm.9 

During  the  opening  months  of  the  war  with  England , 
Blacks  fought  alongside  whites.  Negroes  were  killed  and 
wounded  during  these  early  battles  and  several  distinguished 
themselves.  Perhaps  most  noteworthy  of  them  all  was  Salem 
Poor,  a soldier  in  a Massachusetts  company.  After  Bunker 
Hill  he  was  cited  by  14  officers  for  his  outstanding  per- 
i n 

formance.iU  5 

I 

i 
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Despite  the  fine  showing  of  Negroes  during  the  first 

months  of  the  war,  their  service  was  ended  in  1775  when 

General  Washington  issued  orders  forbidding  Negro  enlist- 

1 1 

ment  in  the  newly  formed.  Continental  Army. 

This  policy  of  exclusion  was  short-lived.  By  1777 
it  was  becoming  very  difficult  to  raise  volunteers  and 
opposition  to  Negro  enlistment  waned.  Blacks  served  again 

during  the  later  years  of  the  war.12 

After  the  war  was  over  and  independence  won,  the 
Negro  was  no  longer  desperately  needed  in  the  Army.  Congress 
passed  legislation  barring  Negroes  from  service.  This  act 
brought  the  Army's  treatment  of  Negroes  full  circle.  A 
pattern  was  established  which  would  be  repeated  again  and 
again  in  our  country's  history.  When  needed  during  the 
crises  of  war  Negroes  would  be  utilized.  Once  the  danger 

. i3 

was  past  they  would  be  eliminated  from  service. 

When  conflict  again  ensued  during  the  War  of  1812, 
Negroes  were  used  again  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  They  fought 
well  in  both  services  and  received  acclaim.  However,  by 
1823  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  stated  that  "it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  incorporate  Negroes  and  people 
of  color  with  the  Army  . . ."l4  This  sentiment  was  reflect- 
ed in  Army  Regulations  which  forbade  Negro  enlistment  up 
until  the  Civil  War.1 5 

CIVIL  WAR  TO  WORLD  WAR  I 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1861 , Negroes  hurried 
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to  offer  their  services.  Denied  enlistment  in  the  Union 
Army  they  waited  and  tried  to  assist  the  government  in  any 
way  open  to  them.  But,  Blacks  continued  to  press  for  the 
right  to  enlist  in  the  Army . ■*- ^ At  a meeting  in  Boston, 
they  passed  a resolution  urging  their  enlistment: 

Our  feelings  urge  us  to  say  to  our  countrymen  that 
we  are  ready  to  stand  and  defend  our  government  ...  to 
do  so  with  ' our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor,'  ...  we  ask  you  to  modify  your  laws  that  we 
may  enlist,  . . . that  full  scope  may  be  given  to  the 
patriotic  feelings  burning  in  the  colored  man's  breast. 

No  heed  was  paid  to  the  blackman's  plea  to  bear  arms 
until  1862.  President  Lincoln  refused  to  allow  Negro  en- 
listment during  the  first  year  of  the  war  for  fear  of 
causing  resentment  in  the  border  states.  By  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  manpower  needs  again  dictated  a more  real- 
istic approach  to  Negro  enlistment,  and  the  recruitment  of 
Blacks  for  a limited  number  of  specific  separate  units  was 
authorized.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  1 January  1863, 
was  followed  five  months  later  by  an  Army  General  Order 
which  allowed  general  Negro  enlistment  in  the  Union  Army.18 

Once  enlistment  was  authorized  Blacks  again  flocked 
to  the  colors.  By  the  war's  end  at  least  186,000  had 
served  in  the  Union  Army.1^  They  fought  in  nearly  every 
battle  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  and  more  than  38,000 
were  killed  in  action.  The  Negro  soldiers  fought  well  and 

there  is  little  doubt  that  they  contributed  materially  to 

* 20 

the  restoration  of  the  Union, 

After  the  Civil  War  Negro  units  were  drastically 
reduced.  Within  a short  time  only  four  units  remained  from 
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a previous  high  of  130.  The  remaining  units  were  the  14th 
and  15th  Infantry  and  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry  Regiments. 

The  latter  two  units  were  very  active  in  the  Indian  Wars 
from  1870-1896. 21 

During  the  Spanish  American  War  Negroes  fought  with 
Teddy  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders.  They  fought  well  and 
Roosevelt  was  prompted  to  say,  "I  want  no  better  troopo  than 

these. " 

The  years  from  1862  until  the  end  of  reconstruction 

were  years  of  small  but  steady  progress.  The  first  Black 

was  enrolled  at  West  Point  in  18?0  and  three  graduated  by 

1889.  However,  nearly  a half  century  was  tc  pass  before  the 

00 

next  Black  would  graduate. 

With  the  end  of  reconstruc tion , feelings  of  white 

backlash  swept  the  country.  Much  that  had  been  gained  by 
Blacks  was  lost  quickly.  These  feelings  of  white  backlash 
gained  respectability  when  they  were  articulated  by  the 
rising  Populist  movement  which  was  based  partially  upon 
white  supremacy.  In  1896,  the  Plessy  vs  Ferguson  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  gave  birth  to  the  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  which  would  be  the  cornerstone  of  race 
relations  in  America  until  19 5^»2^ 

WORLD  WAR  I TO  WORLD  WAR  II 


The  downward  trend  of  the  Negro  in  the  Army,  and 
society  in  general,  continued  into  World  War  I.  Of  the 
nearly  300,000  Negroes  who  were  mobilized  and  sent  to  France 
only  two  divisions  were  used  in  a combat  role,  the  remainder 
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being  utilized  as  support  troops. ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  performance  of  Negro 
combat  soldiers  in  World  War  I.  For  the  first  time  many 
did  poorly.  The  two  Black  combat  divisions  have  opposite 
records.  One  unit,  the  93rd  Division,  covered  itself  with 

honors  and  was  the  first  United  States  unit  to  cross  the 

. ? ^ 

Rhine.  Its  men  earned  hundreds  of  "Croix  de  Guerre."'-^ 

The  other  Black  combat  division,  the  92nd,  has  a history 
filled  with  reports  of  cowardice  and  lack  of  discipline. 

The  former  unit  was  mostly  made  up  of  volunteers,  was  led 
by  French  officers,  and  was  divided  up  by  regiments  with 
each  regiment  being  integrated  into  a French  division.  The 
later  unit  was  composed  primarily  of  draftees,,  led  by 


white  American  officers,  and  was  kept  together  as  an  all 


Black  unit.2^ 


The  dissimilar  experiences  of  the  92nd  and  93rd 
Divisions  as  to  treatment  by  their  officers  can  be  expanded 
to  show  the  general  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  and  white  American  officers  treated  the  Negroes.  The 
French  associated  pleasantly  with  the  colored  troops  and 
welcomed  their  free  movement  about  France.  The  American 
whites  did  everything  possible  to  keep  the  Blacks  "in  their 
place,"  even  so  far  as  to  instruct  the  French  as  to  what 
that  proper  place  was.  This  concern  v/as  officially  articu- 
lated in  a paper  entitled  Secret  Information  Concerning 
Black  Troops , which  advised  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
complete  separation  of  Negroes  and  whites.  It  further 
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cautioned  amino  t having  any  contact  with  Negroes  outside  of 
official  duty.'-' 

From  the  end  of  World  War  I until  World  War  II 
Black  participation  in  the  Army  declined  to  but  a token.28 
The  end  of  the  war  signalled  the  beginning  of  a period  of 
American  history  called  by  Benjamin  Quarles,  "the  flood 
tide  of  racism."29  This  is  a dark  period  and  although  the 
beginning  of  a Negro  renaissance  can  be  seen  occurring 
in  the  mid-1920 ' s , it  is  not  until  the  post  World  War  II 
period  that  the  Army  again  moves  toward  equality  for  the 

Black  man. 30 


WORLD  WAR  II  TO  KOREAN  WAR 


With  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  federal 
government  took  strong  measures  to  end  racial  discrimination 
in  war  industries.  However,  nothing  effective  was  done  to 
end  the  policy  of  bias  in  the  armed  forces,  and  segregation 
remained  as  the  official  policy  throughout  the  war.31 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  a "wait  and 
see"  attitude  among  many  Negro  leaders  and  journalists. 

They  generally  took  the  stand  that  unless  Blacks  were  to 
receive  better  treatment  than  they  had  in  our  pact  wars, 
wholehearted  support  for  the  war  should  not  be  expected. 
Other  blacks,  of  a more  reflective  frame  of  mind,  supported 
the  war.  They,  and  most  other  Blacks,  seemed  to  sense  that 
if  America  lost  the  war  the  Negro  could  be  the  biggest 
loser.  Most  believed  if  Blacks  were  to  realize  any  good 
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from  the  war  they  would  have  to  contribute  to  winning  it, 

32 

thus  proving  themselves.-' 

Although  segregation  was  the  official  policy  through- 
out the  war  a significant  amount  of  de-facto  integration 
occurred.  The  most  notable  example  being  the  integration 
of  most  officer  candidate  schools,  even  those  located  in  the 
South.55 

As  they  had  done  in  previous  wars  the  Negroes  in 
combat  units  acquited  themselves  well.  However,  the  vast 
majority  of  Negroes  were  utilized  in  service  forces  as 
support  troops.54  For  example,  by  19^5  Negroes  comprised 
2.8  percent  of  combat  forces  and  45.6  percent  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  About  ?8  percent  of  the  Negroes  in 

35 

the  Army  were  assigned  to  service  jobs. 

Despite  progress  made  by  Negroes,  race  relations 
continued  as  a major  problem  throughout  the  war.  Almost 
monthly  there  was  an  incident  at  some  service  post  and  there 
were  major  incidents  at  posts  in  Virginia,  Hawaii,  Louisiana 

. 36 

and  Georgia. 

In  the  last  months  of  the  war  General  Eisenhower, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  directed  a study  be  made  into  the 
utilization  of  the  Negro  in  the  post-war  Army.  This  study, 
the  Gill am  Report,  made  13  proposals.  Although  the  report 
did  not  recommend  discontinuing  segregation  in  the  Army,  it 
struck  at  least  two  hopeful  notes  when  it  suggested  broad- 
ening opportunities  for  Negroes  to  become  officers  and 
grouping  Negro  units  together  with  white  ones.  The  report 
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wa:;  a step  forward  and  represented  a portent  of  things  to 
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come . 

In  1046  President  Truman  appointed  a select  commit- 
tee of  Negro  and  white  Americans  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  in  the  civil  rights  area.  The  committee's 
report,  To  Secure  These  Rights,  called  for  the  elimination 
of  segregation  and  a positive  program  to  insure  the  civil 

aC 

rights  of  minorities. 

President  Truman  issued  a benchmark  executive  order 
in  July  1948  which  declared:  "There  shall  be  equal  treat- 

ment and  opportunity  for  all  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  However,  the  order  did  not  specifically  outlaw 


segregation.  It  did  go  far  toward  ending  injustice  in  the 
40 


Army.-™  This  order  also  convened  a committee  to  study  race 
problems  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  its  report,  Freedom  to 


Serve , was  to  become  the  blueprint  of  the  steps  by  which 
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integration  would  later  be  achieved. 

By  1949  all  the  services  had  adopted  policies  which 
were  leading  toward  complete  integration.  Progress  was 
significant.  There  were  few  incidents,  and  by  1950  the 


newly  integrated  Armed  Forces  would  be  further  molded  by  the 

42 


stress  of  battle. 


KOREAN  WAR  TO  VIETNAM 


As  had  happened  in  the  past,  the  necessities  of  war, 
this  time  in  Korea,  once  again  acted  as  a catalyst  for  change 
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As  recruits  flooded  into  trainin';  camps,  individual 

commanders  took  the  initiative  and  formed  them  into  platoons 

43 

as  they  arrived  without  regard  for  race.  v 

As  Black  units  arrived  in  Korea  they  were  broken  up 

and  their  members  assigned  to  white  units.  Although  this 

was  done  because  white  officers  believed  that  Negroes  fought 

well  when  mixed  with  whites  and  fought  poorly  in  segregated 

units,  the  action  resulted  in  ending  the  widespread  segre- 
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gation  of  Negroes  in  the  Army.  Negroes  fought  well  m 
Korea  as  they  had  in  previous  wars. 

In  noncombat  areas,  integration  of  the  Army  pro- 
ceeded at  a slower  pace.  Integration  increased  gradually 
in  CONUS  and  in  Europe  during  1951  and  1952.  It  began  to 
accelerate  in  1952  and  by  1954  only  10,000  Blacks  of  the 
250,000  in  the  Army  remained  in  segregated  units.  By 
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October  of  1954  no  segregated  units  remained  in  the  Army. 

The  same  year  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  pivotal 

Brown  vs  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  (Kansas)  decision, 

46 

ending  "separate  but  equal"  as  a legal  tenet. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  the  fifties  attention 
was  focused  on  the  school  integration  issue.  Efforts  con- 
tinued to  advance  equality  in  the  Army  during  this  period 
but  were  limited  primarily  to  important  but  low  profile 
administrative  issues  such  as  minority  representation  in 
officer  procurement.  In  19^3  the  Army  signalled  a change 
in  its  approach  by  ordering  that  housing  lists  at  its 
installations  would  include  only  those  housing  units  available 
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on  a nondiscriminatory  bas.i s . Thin  wan  not  effective, 

ince  white  . oldiera  simply  connulted  civilian  realtorr.  who 

maintained  their  own  lints.  The  effort  wan  important, 

however,  an  it  marked  the  first  time  the  Army  attempted  to 

influence  communities  adjacent  to  its  posts  concerning 

racial  discrimination.^  Later  in  19&3  “the  Department  of 

Defense  officially  directed  all  commanders  to  oppose 

discriminatory  practices  affecting  their  men,  not  only  on 
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their  installations  but  also  in  the  local  communities. 

VIETNAM  TO  PRESENT 

In  1965,  fighting  in  Vietnam  escalated  to  the  point 
of  large  scale  conflict.  This  resulted  in  a reversal  of 
complaints  about  Army  discrimination.  In  earlier  wars  the 
complaint  had  always  been  that  Negroes  were  not  allowed  to 
fight.  In  Vietnam  the  complaint  became  that  Negroes  were 
being  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  While  it 
was  true  that  Blacks  were  being  killed  and  wounded  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  Army,  this  new  phenomenon 
could  possibly  be  explainable  on  two  counts.  First,  a large 
percentage  of  Negroes  were  poorly  educated  upon  entering 
the  Army  and  resultant  low  test  scores  relegated  them  to 
the  combat  units.  Secondly,  Black«  had  volunteered  in  large 
numbers  for  elite  units  such  as  the  Airborne  and  Rangers. 

These  units  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  and  took 

49 

heavy  casualties. 

Despite  the  increasing  pressures  of  the  war,  growth 
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of  other  minority  unrest,  and  widespread  civil  disturbances, 
the  Army  had  virtually  no  violent  racial  incidents  until 
1968.  The  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King  in  that  year 
triggered  the  most  widespread  rioting  in  the  nation's 
history  and  the  Army  was  affected.  Problems  and  incidents 
began  to  increase  despite  Army  efforts  to  enlarge  equal 
opportunity  programs.  Serious  incidents  involving  racial 
violence  were  recorded  at  eleven  stateside  Army  posts  during 

1969. 50 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Army  sent  inves- 
tigators on  factfinding  trips  to  installations  throughout 
the  world  in  1969.  They  reported  in  September  of  that  year 
that  the  increase  in  racial  tensions  was  primarily  due  to  a 
failure  to  keep  open  effective  communications  between  the 
races.  Their  report  recommended  that  efforts  be  made  at 
all  levels  to  increase  understanding. ^ In  November  1969* 
a race  relations  program  of  instruction  was  developed  to  be 
given  to  all  junior  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  NCOs. 
Other  courses  were  written  for  inclusion  in  basic  training 
and  seminars  on  race  relations  were  instituted  at  all  major 
Army  installations. 

Efforts  were  made  in  1970  to  increase  black  enroll- 
ment in  both  West  Point  and  ROTC . The  first  Army-wide  race 
relations  conference  was  held  in  November  1970.  It  was 


attended  by  representatives  of  all  major  commands  as  well 
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as  personnel  from  other  services. 

In  1971  a giant  step  was  taken  in  the  fight  to 
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a:; sure  nond iscri minatory  hour. in  practice*  adjacent  to  Army 
installation* . Commanders  were  authorized  to  impose  restric- 
tive sanctions  against  owners  or  managers  of  housing  who 
were  found  to  be  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  race.  Other 
important  changes  were  new  safeguards  in  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  and  in  the  requiring  of  minority 
participation  on  all  promotion  boards.53  Finally,  in  ^ay  of 
1971,  all  major  commands  were  required  to  appoint  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Officer  to  advise  commanders.54 

Continued  progress  has  been  made  from  1971  to  the 
present.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  overt  discriminatory 
practices  and  barriers  have  been  removed.  The  primary 
thrust  of  equal  opportunity  now  seems  to  be  in  the  area  of^ 
affirmative  action,  going  a step  beyond  nondiscrimination. 


CHAPTER  III 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  POLICIES  OF  THE  ARMY 

You  do  not  take  a person  who,  for  years,  has  been 
hobbled  by  chairs  and  liberate  him,  bring  him  up  to  the 
starting  line  of  a race,  and  then  say  'you  are  free  to 
compete  with  all  the  others*  and  justly  believe  that 
you  have  been  completely  fair.  Thus,  it  is  not. enough 
to  open  the  gates  of  opportunity.  All  of  our  citizens 
must  have  the  ability  to  walk  through  those  gates. D 

These  words,  spoken  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
at  Howard  University  in  1965.  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
affirmative  action  policies.  His  analogy,  compelling  as  it 
is,  sounds  even  more  compelling  when  paraphrased  by  a youn^ 
Black  soldier. 

During  a race  relations  seminar  at  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Alabama  in  1973.  a seminar  monitor  expressed  a similar 
analogy  by  indicating  that  one  cannot  just  walk  up  to  a 
group  of  Blacks  and  tell -them  that  all  their  problems  are 
over  because  "all  this  discrimination  jive"  has  been 
eliminated.  Now  all  th^lacks  will  be  allowed  an  "equal 
chance"  to  race  down  a football  field  with  the  white 
soldiers  for  the  "goodies."  He  added,  that  about  this  time 
one  of  the  Blacks  would  likely  indicate  that  in  reality  the 
Blacks  were  starting  the  race  on  the  goal  line  while  the 
whites  were  starting  up  on  the  fifty  yard  line.^ 

The  seminar  leader's  remarks  illustrated  well  why 
some  believe  affirmative  actions  are  needed  to  correct  past 
injustices  and  cultural  deprivations  and,  thus  insure  that 
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white  and  black  soldiers  be  given  a chance  to  run  their 
competitive  race  on  equal  terms. 


JOME  BASIC  DEFINITIONS 


When  discussing  affirmative  action  many  people  ten! 
to  use  words  and  terms  rather  loosely.  Thus,  it  is  impera- 
tive to  know  how  the  Army  officially  defines  these  words 
and  terms  if  understanding  of  the  Army's  affirmative  action 
program  is  to  be  achieved.  In  discussing  affirmative  action 
the  terms  quotas,  goals,  and  affirmative  action  itself  are 

pivotal.  They  are  defined  as  follows: 

Quota  A definite  fixed  number,  a fixed  proportion, 
a filiTTange,  an  upward  limit  or, ceiling  which  restricts 
unward  mobility  or  a downward  limit  which  requires  o 
less  than  a certain  number.  The  major  characteristic 
of  a quota  is  the  requirement  for  mandatory  attain 

ment . 58 

goal  An  obiective  or  planning  target  the  Army 
-trivet  to  “tain?  It  is  realistic,  based  on  attam- 

K^if^r^S^dlroril-ia^n  ttaSTt^attain- 

ment  is  not  required. 59 

Affirmative  Action.  An  affirmative  Race  Relati°ns/^ 

Equal  Opportunity  =tT°;  ^if^.^fSnld^i^to 

identify' an^correct^ deficiencies  in  existing  systems 
n c^  to  insure  that  each  individual  is  given 

the  opportunity  for  personai  and  professional  ggowt 

based  on  his  or  her  potential  and  capabilities. 

The  above  definitions  are  rather  specific  and  rigid. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  designed  to  be  so.  However,  it  is 
functional  to  keep  them  as  a reference  as  this  discussion 


progresses . 
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REVERSE  DISCRIMINATION 

Affirmative  action  policies  of  the  Army  are  design- 
ed to  help  minority  groups  overcome  tlie  effects  of  cultural 
deprivations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  success  of  these 
policies  will  reduce  frustrations  among  minority  group 
members  by  bettering  their  lot  in  life,  thereby  lowering 
racial  tensions.  However,  these  policies  have  the  potential 
of  stimulating  the  "backlash"  effect  in  the  white  majority. 
This  could  have  the  effect  of  increasing  rather  than  lower- 
ing racial  tension.  As  racially  discriminatory  practices 
are  altered  or  changed,  the  charge  that  "reverse  discrimi- 
nation" is  being  practiced  may  be  heard.  Thus,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  white  majority  understands  and  accepts 
the  reasons  for  affirmative  action  policies  and  programs.^1 

When  people  speak  of  "reverse  racism"  they  usually 

are  describing  practices  which  they  perceive  as  giving 

preference  and  privilege  to  minority  groups.  They  pose  the 

question,  "If  it  is  wrong  to  give  preference  to  majority 

members  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  color,  isn't  it  equally 

wrong  to  give  privilege  to  minorities  on  the  same  basis?" 

"How  can  a wrong  be  used  to  correct  a wrong?"  "Do  two 

wrongs  make  a right?"  These  questions  are  valid  and  deserve 

62 

answering. 

The  answer  is  that  is  is  necessary  to  take  special 
actions  with  respect  to  minority  groups  in  the  present  if 
the  Army  is  to  be  able  to  correct  discrimination's  harmful 
effects  of  the  past.  These  actions  must  be  taken  until 
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such  time  as  the  harmful  effects  are  corrected.  If  the 
scales  of  justice  are  imbalanced,  adding  equal  weights  to 
both  sides  can  never  balance  them.  The  scales  must  be 
brought  into  balance  before  equal  results  can  be  attained 
from  equal  treatment.  However,  in  situations  where  special 
action  is  judged  to  be  necessary,  it  must  never  be  seen  as 
a permanent  policy.  Rather,  it  should  be  viewed  as  a 
temporary  corrective  measure.  Affirmative  actions  should 
not  be  understood  as  special  preference  or  privileges.  They 
are  intended  only  to  be  forces  applied  to  an  imbalanced 
situation,  designed  to  balance  the  situation.  The  desired 
end  result  of  affirmative  action  is  to  totally  eliminate 
race  as  a basis  for  allocating  benefits  or  privileges  of  any 
kind . ^ 

Jt  is  probably  apparent  that  this  rather  lengthy 
justification  of  the  Army's  affirmative  action  policy  avoids 
an  explanation  of  the  philosophical  side  of  the  question 
(i.e.,  "Do  two  wrongs  make  a right?"  or,  "Does  the  end 
justify  the  means?")  and  focuses  instead  on  answering  why 
affirmative  action  is  needed.  In  studying  the  problem, 
before  arriving  at  affirmative  action  as  the  proposed 
solution,  the  Army  has  struggled  with  this  philosophical 
argument . 

In  an  interview,  Colonel  Loma  0.  Allen,  Director  of 
Race  Relations  and  Equal  Opportunity  Programs  for  the  Army, 
indicated  that  in  a very  narrow  philosophical  sense  neither 
"The  end  justifies  the  means,"  nor  "Two  wrongs  make  a right," 
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are  valid.  He  also  allowed  that  while  he  knew  of  no  specific 
cane  in  point,  some  few  whites  may  suffer  because  of  affirm- 
ative actions.  However,  he  believes  that,  in  a practical 
sense,  the  number  of  white  soldiers  who  have  suffered,  or 
will  suffer,  because  of  affirmative  action  is  so  small  as  to 
be  insignificant.  Comparing  the  number  of  Blacks  who  have 
suffered  past  discrimination,  the  small  number  of  whites 
who  may  suffer  for  a limited  time  in  the  future  to  insure 
equal  opportunity  for  all,  seems  a reasonable  price  to  pay. 
Colonel  Allen  stated  emphatically  that  the  entire  program 
is  under  constant  scrutiny  to  insure  that  white  soldiers  are 

adversely  affected  to  the  minimum  degree  possible  by  these 
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programs . 

However,  even  if  it  is  conceded  that  affirmative 
action  is  not  totally  defensible  in  a strictly  philosophical 
sense,  does  that  mean  that  the  program  constitutes  "reverse 
racism?"  To  answer  this  it  is  functional  to  reflect  on  the 
meaning  of  racism.  In  addition  to  the  classic  inferiority- 
superiority  attitude,  racism  is  a relationship  between  two 
or  more  groups  of  people  wherein  one  group  has  defined  the 
rules  by  which  the  other  group  may  act.  This  has  always 
been  the  black/white  relationship  in  America.  The  effect 
of  this  relationship  has  been  economic,  psychological, 
social,  and  political  subjugation  of  minorities.  For  the 
charge  of  "reverse  discrimination"  to  be  valid  on  a large 
scale,  a complete  reversal  of  the  historical  relationship 
would  have  to  occur  and  be  directly  attributed  to  affirm- 
ative action.  Such  a.  result  is  highly  unlikely.  ^ 
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SUMMARY 


Affirmative  action  is  a policy  which  advocates 
corrective  actions  in  order  to  balance  or  offset  old 
wrongs,  discriminations,  and  deprivations.  It  became  the 
policy  of  the  Army  because  it  was  felt  that  no  other  program 
would  be  effective  in  helping  minorities  take  full  advantage 
of  their  newly-won  statutory  equality.  The  goal  of 
affirmative  action  is  not  to  reverse  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  races;  it  is  to  eradicate  those  relationships 
entirely.  The  Army  believes  that  the  success  of  this  pro- 


gram will  move  the  Army  closer  to  the  ideal  of  freedom  and 
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equality  for  all. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


METHODOLOGY 

INTRODUCTION 

This  study  is  original  in  design  and  deliberately 
limited  in  scope.  It  is  intended  as  an  initial  attempt  to 
accumulate  and  present  empirical  data  and  not  as  a complete- 
ly definitive  work.  However,  the  data  collected  can  provide 
a start  point  for  future  studies  in  this  important  area. 

THE  SAMPLE 

The  survey  population  was  the  white  student  officers 
of  the  1974-75  CGSC  class.  It  was  assumed  that  each  of  the 
24  sections  in  the  class  was  a stratified  sample  represen- 
tative of  the  Army  officer  corps.  The  college  administra- 
tion goes  to  great  lengths  to  create  such  stratification. 
Sections,  consisting  of  about  5°  U.S.  officers  each,  are 
carefully  constructed  so  as  to  contain,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  equal  representation  of  officers  from  all  types 
of  diverse  background  and  experience.  In  addition  to  such 
cbvious  factors  as  ethnicity,  care  it  taken  to  equally 
distribute  officers  by  branch  of  service,  military  occupa- 
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tional  specialty,  rank,  and  source  of  commission. 

It  was  recognized  that  even  though  every  attempt 
had  been  made  to  make  each  section  a true  cross-section  of 


24 


25 


the  student  body,  some  differences  might  exist.  Thus, 


permission  was  obtained  to  administer  the  survey  to  an 


entire  division,  consisting  of  five  sections  and  represent- 


20  percent  of  the  student  body.  It  was  believed  that 


these  two  conditions  assured  a high  degree  of  sample 
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representativeness  of  the  student  body  as  a whole. 


SURVEY  CONSTRUCTION 


Since  much  of  the  initial  interest  in  doing  this 


study  came  from  overhearing  comments,  pro  and  con,  about 
race  relations  from  fellow  students,  it  seemed  appropriate 


to  draw  the  bulk  of  survey  questions  used  from  the  same 


source.  Many  statements  made  by  other  students  were 


recorded  by  the  writer  during  the  early  months  of  this 
study.  It  was  these  statements  that  were  eventually 
synthesized  into  the  final  survey  questions.  Thus,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  students  of  this  class  wrote  the 
survey.  It  remained  only  to  test  these  questions  drawn 


from  scattered  student  sources  against  a representative 


sample  to  determine  what  percentages  of  the  student  body 


agreed  or  disagreed. 


It  was  decided  early  to  keep  the  questionnaire 


brief  and  simple  to  answer.  The  students  who  were  asked  to 
respond  to  this  survey  have  many  demands  made  on  their  time, 
They  are  also  subjected  to  numerous  other  surveys  and  fact 
finding  activities  of  both  students  and  the  college 


administration.  With  these  considerations  in  mind,  only 
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one  type  of  attitude  measurement  technique  was  used.  A 

five-point  attitudinal  response  to  carefully  constructed 
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statements  was  deemed  adequate.  By  usin^  only  one  tech- 
nique, less  time  was  required  in  explaining  how  the  survey 
was  to  be  answered.  Therefore,  those  being  sampled  could 
spend  more  time  actually  thinking  about  what  they  were 
answering  than  the  mechanical  process  of  how  the  answers 
were  to  be  put  on  paper. 

Within  those  basic  guidelines,  an  initial  survey 
was  drafted  in  January  of  this  year.  This  first  effort 
was  shown  to  faculty  advisors  who  made  numerous  construc- 
tive comments  and  recommended  extensive  rewording.  A 
second  effort  was  completed  in  early  February  and  it  too 
underwent  faculty  scrutiny.70  This  time,  after  incorporating 
faculty  suggested  changes,  the  survey  was  pre-tested  by 
about  a dozen  students.  The  students  were  approached  at 
random  and  asked  if  they  would  mind  reading  the  survey 
carefully  in  order  that  any  suggestions  they  might  have  for 
improvements  could  be  incorporated.  As  a result  of  the 
student  comments  several  additional  changes  were  made. 

By  mid-February  the  third  rewrite  of  the  survey  was 
completed.  It  was  now  forwarded  to  the  writer's  consulting 
civilian  faculty  advisor  for  his  comments  and  suggestions.71 
By  late  February  these  suggestions  had  been  received,  dis- 
cussed with  the  resident  faculty,  and  incorporated  into  a 
final  survey  instrument.  It  was  assumed  that  these  revisions, 
based  on  student  opinion  and  advice  from  both  military  and 
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civilian  faculty,  assured  that  a reasonable  degree  of 
reliability  had  been  built  into  the  survey  during  its 
construction. 

SURVEY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  five  College 
sections  in  early  March.  The  writer  administered  the 
survey  in  Section  4,  his  own  section.  In  the  other  four 
sections  the  test  was  administered  by  each  respective  sec- 
tion leader.  Because  of  the  brevity  of  instructions  given, 
it  is  unlikely  that  this  difference  of  proctors  made  any 
significant  difference.  The  oral  instructions  given  were 
short  and  simple,  consisting  only  of  the  following: 

1.  A brief  explanation  of  the  survey  and  a request 
for  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  students. 

2.  An  oral  restatement  for  emphasis  of  the  fact 
that  anonymity  was  assured. 

3.  A reminder  to  the  students  to  answer  all 
questions  on  the  survey. 

All  students  were  tested  in  their  respective 
section  classrooms.  All  of  the  classrooms  are  equipped  and 
arranged  identically.  Even  the  furniture  is  situated  the 
same.  Only  minor  differences  such  as  the  color  of  rugs  or 
bulletin  board  notices  deviate  from  this  sameness;  therefore, 
there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  environment  from  one 
section  to  the  next.  Also,  all  students  took  the  survey 
at  0800  hours  in  the  morning.  Thus,  all  were  probably  at 
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the  same  level  of  attentiveness. 

Other  than  the  brief  introduction  comments  of  each 

proctor,  the  only  other  instructions  were  those  on  page  one 
of  the  survey.  (See  Appendix  A)  The  survey  was  administer- 
ed from  0800-0815  hours  and  then  collected  by  each  section 
leader.  The  completed  surveys  were  then  collected  by  the 
author.  The  usual  procedure  for  administering  surveys  at 
the  college  is  to  place  them  in  each  student's  box.  The 
students  then  complete  them  at  their  leisure  and  return 
them  through  the  distribution  system.  It  was  decided  that 
this  procedure  would  be  detrimental  to  the  objective  of 
getting  the  student's  "gut"  response.  It  was  also  consid- 
ered unlikely  that  all  of  the  students  would  return  the 
surveys,  because  of  the  delicate  nature  of  race  relations, 
if  they  were  distributed  in  this  usual  way.  Thus,  special 
permission  was  secured  to  administer  the  questionnaire 
directly  in  the  classroom. 


SURVEY  QUESTIONS 


The  questionnaire  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Part 
I contained  20  statements  requiring  one  of  five  possible 
responses  ranging  from  strongly  agree  to  strongly  disagree. 
Part  II  contained  seven  demographic  questions.  These 
questions  were  used  to  divide  the  respondents  into  subsets 

for  comparative  purposes. 

An  assessment  was  made  of  the  meaning  of  each  of 

the  twenty  statements  in  Pert  I.  Each  of  the  questions  was 
judged  to  fall  into  one  of  three  sub-scales.  Questions  1. 
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. , L 3 , i'j , 17,  and  20  were  believed  to  measure 
r'ac  i a I feelings.  Question:  3.  'I,  3.  7,  7 ■ 1°. 


general 
1 2 , and  ] 6 


were  considered  indicator's  of  the  threat  of  affirmative 
action  based  on  racial  attitudes.  Questions  6,  9*  H • 1^* 

18,  and  19  were  believed  to  measure  the  threat  of  affirm- 
ative action  policies  based  on  work  ethic  or  "advancement 

through  achievement  only"  attitudes. 

It  was  realized  that  some  racial  prejudices  probably 
underlie  all  of  the  first  twenty  questions.  While  this  may 
be  true,  it  was  still  considered  desirable  to  design  the 
questions  so  that  some  were  slanted  away  from  general  race 


bias  and  toward  affirmative  action  threat.  Admittedly,  this 
categorization  of  the  questions  is  somewhat  of  a value  judg- 
ment but,  one  concurred  in  by  the  writer’s  advisory 
committee.  It  was  felt  to  be  a necessary  step  if  compari- 
sons were  to  be  made. 

Some  of  the  questions  on  the  survey  overlap  by 
intention.  Other  questions  are  worded  in  such  a way  as  to 
reverse  the  way  in  which  a strongly  threatened  person  would 
res, pond.  This  was  done  to  counteract  any  left  handed 
tendency  that  might  have  developed  if  all  similar  responses 
had  been  either  strongly  agree  or  strongly  disagree. 


OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 


To  facilitate  tabulation  of  over  200  questionnaire 
a numerical  value  was  given  to  each  response.  The  table 
on  the  next  page  shows  both  the  arbitrary  Likert-ocale 
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values  assigned  and  the  verbal  interpretation  of  a given 
response . 


TABLE  IV-1 


Strongly  Agree  = Strongly  Threatened 
Agree  = Threatened 

Undecided  = Neutral 

Disagree  - Secure 

Strongly  Disagree^  Strongly  Secure 


= 1 
- 2 
= 3 
= 4 

= 5 


In  transferring  the  raw  data  first  from  the  questionnaires 
to  tables  apd  then  from  the  tables  to  computer  memory,  data 
were  given  a value  according  to  the  predetermined  meaning 
and  not  whether  the  response  was  literally  strongly  agree, 
etc.  This  was  because,  as  mentioned,  several  questions  were 
reversed  in  wording  so  that  a strongly  disagree  response 
might  deserve  a one  value  instead  of  the  normal  five.  Thus, 
once  the  values  for  each  response  were  entered  into  the 
computer  it  could  manipulate  answers  to  each  question 
without  consideration  as  to  which  ones  were  reversed.  This 
facilitated  design  of  a program. 

Data  to  be  used  were  placed  in  a workable  format 
and  entered  into  computer  memory.  After  this  file  had  been 
checked  and  edited,  it  became  the  master  file,  against  which 
reference  would  be  made  during;  all  operations.  (Doc 
Appendix  B)  Several  minor  and  one  major  revision  were 
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necessary  before  the  desired  program  war,  achieved.  The 
initial  program  war  designed  to  identify  and  count  responses 
as  they  accurred.  by  question,  along  the  strongly  agree  to 
strongly  disagree  continuum.  This  program  also  performed 
these  functions  for  individual  demographic  subgroupings. 

Upon  examining  the  data  resulting  from  this  first  program, 
it  was  realized  that  further  steps  were  necessary  to 
facilitate  data  analysis.  Although  the  first  program  proved 
to  be  only  an  interim  effort,  its  output  aided  in  conceptu- 
alizing how  the  data  would  be  further  handled. 

The  problem  with  the  first  program  data  was  that  it 

did  not  lend  itself  to  analysis  in  order  to  answer  the 
central  question,  degree  of  affirmative  action  threat.  The 
second  program  was  designed  to  overcome  this  deficiency. 

This  final  program  performed  the  necessary  function^ 
and  provided  results  in  terms  of  a Likert-Scale . As 
developed  by  Rensis  Likert,  the  scale  is  a summated , 
ordinal  scale  that  allows  the  ranking  of  individuals  in 
terms  of  degree  of  expressed  favorable  or  unfavorable 

attitudes.  The  Likert-Scale  is  a widely  used  measurement 
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device  in  behavioral  studies. 

Tables  were  constructed  to  compare  demographic 

variables  against  three  seta  of  contrived  variables.  Each 
of  the  contrived  scale  score  variables  were  derived  from 
summated  scores  of  subsets  of  individual  questions.  The 
contrived  variables  were  called  General  Racial  Feelings, 
Racial  Threat,  and  Work  Ethnic  Threat.  Respectively,  these 


1? 


variables  consist  of  6,  8,  and  5 items  each.  (See  page  28 
for  specifics) 

Distributions  of  these  contrived  variables  were 
needed  to  determine  if  the  shape  and  degree  of  variability 
was  appropriate  for  further  analysis.  Cutting  points  for 
sub-dividing  each  of  the  three  contrived  variables  were  made 
by  evenly  dividing  their  respective  ranges  into  three  part  . 
Table  2 shows  ranges  and  cutting  points.  (High,  medium,  or 
Low  threat  = H,  M,  or  L) 


TABLE  IV-2  Scale  of  Ranges  and  Cutting  PointE 


Range 

Cutting  Points 

General  Racial  Feelings 

6-30 

H 6-14 
M 15-22 
L 23-30 

Racial  Threat 

8-40 

H 8-1? 
M 20-30 
L 31-40 

Work  Ethnic  Threat 

5-25 

H 5-11 
M 12-18 

L 19-25 

Next,  the  three  contrived  variables  were  compared 
with  six  demographic  variables  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a differential  relationship  existed.  Finally,  the  three 
eontribed  variables  were  compared  with  each  other.  A 
total  of  twenty-one  comparisons  were  made.  These  comparisons 

are  shown  in  Table  IV- 
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"ABLE  IV- 3 Relationships  Tested 


2. 


3- 

4. 


Age  vr;  leneral  Racial  Feelings  (GRF) 

Age  vs  Racial  Affirmative  Action  Threat  (T-l) 

A ge  vs  Work  Ethic  Affirmative  Action  Threat  (T- 

vs 


2) 


6 . 


7 • 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
1.6 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22  . 


Geographic 
Geographic 
Geographic 
Commission 
Commission 
Commission 
Civilian 
Civilian 
Civilian 
Military 
Military 
Military 
Enlisted 
Enlisted 
Enlisted 
GRF  vs 
GRF  vs 
T-l  vs  T-2 
Total  Respon 


Origin 

Origin 

Origin 

Source 

Source 

Source 


vs 
vs 
vs 
vs 
vs 

Education  vs 
Education  vs 
Education  vs 
Rank  vs  GRF 
Rank  vs  T-l 
Rank  vs  T-2 
Service 
Service 
Service 


GRF 

T-l 

T-2 

GRF 

T-l 

T-2 

GRF 

T-l 

T-2 


V£ 

V£ 

V£ 


GRF 

T-l 

T-2 


T-l 

T-2 


;e  to  GRF,  Ti  , and  T2 


The  nature  of  the  original  data  and  the  contrived 

variables  is  such  that  chi  square  can  be  used  as  a measure 

of  independence  and  it  was  selected  as  the  writer's  test 

method.  In  each  of  the  twenty-one  applications  of  chi 

square,  the  null  hypothesis  was  that  the  variables  being 

compared  were  independent  of  each  other  and  that  there  was 
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no  differential  relationship. 


CHAPTER  V 


ANALYSES  AND  FINDINGS 

The  research  ques tionnarie  was  administered  to  all 
U.  S.  officers  present  in  Division  A on  March  5.  1975*  Allied 
officers  were  not  asked  to  respond.  Black  U.3.  officers 
completed  the  questionnaire  but  their  answers  were  not 
included  in  the  study's  results  as  their  perceptions  v/ere 
not  the  issue  at  hand. 

Over  200  officers  were  surveyed,  however  the  number 
of  surveys  actually  included  in  the  study  was  172.  Thirty- 
one  surveys  were  discarded  either  for  not  being  from  the 
pertinent  sample  or  for  other  administrative  reasons,  such 
as  incomplete  response. 


PROCESSING  THE  DATA 


Questionnaires  were  scored  and  tabulated  by  hand. 
Each  response  was  assigned  a numerical  value  with  the 
responses  indicative  of  the  highest  degree  of  perceived 
threat  feelings  receiving  the  lowest  numerical  value. 

Once  tabulation  was  complete  the  data  was  analyzed 
by  computer.  The  computer  program  contained  the  following 
parameters  s 

1.  Questions  were  subdivided  into  three  contrived 
variables!  General  Racial  Feelings  (GRP) ; Racial 
Affirmative  Action  Threat  (T-l );  Work  Ethic/ 
Affirmative  Action  Threat  (T-2).  (See  page  31) 
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2.  Gutting  point?'  divided  sums  of  responses,  for 
each  of  the  contrived  variables  by  high,  medium, 
or  low  threat.  (See  pate  32) 

3.  Contrived  variables  were  printed,  for  comparison 
in  21  different  matrices.  (See  page  33) 

Orce  computer  manipulation  was  accomplished,  the  21 

matrices  were  each  tested  for  differential  relationship  of 

their  respective  variables,  using  chi  square  as  the  test 

statistic  of  choice.  Although  a CGSC  computer  program  was 

available  for  computing  chi  square,  the  test  was  applied  by 

hand  as  a learning  experience  for  the  researcher. 

LEVEL  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 

In  each  case  the  null  hypothesis  (H0)  was  tested  at 
a 5 fo  level  of  significance.  This  is  to  say,  if  chi  square 
(X2)  for  any  of  the  21  compared  variables  was  found  to  be 
.05  or  less,  the  alternate  hypothesis  (%)  would  be 
accepted.  Thus,  .05  described  the  degree  of  confidence  of 
asserting  that  a differential  relationship  did  or  did  not 
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exist  between  the  variables  compared. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
RELATED  TO  SUB  HYPOTHESES 

In  testing  the  central  hypothesis  of  this  study, 
it  was  functional  to  test  21  related  sub  hypotheses.  Thus, 
data,  findings,  and  conclusions  for  Hp-Hgi  are  listed. 

Hypothesi s 1 (Hi).  GRP  threat  feelings  expressed 
by  white  CGSC  officer  students  are  related  to  the  ages  of 
the  students. 


Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-l  shows  the  Likert- 
Sca'Le  distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  Hq 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 

TABLE  V-l  Age  vs  General  Racial  Feelings 


GRF 

High 

Medium 

Low 

35  9 

67 

30 

35  8 

39_„. 

12. 

N = 172 

X2  = .669 

df  = 2 

P > .05.  H0  not  rejected 

Conclusion  1.  Age  is  inconsistently  related  to  GRF, 
as  measured  by  thin  study,  and  in  an  invalid  indicator  of 
potential  GRF  threat.  Therefore,  Hq  is  not  accepted. 

Hypothesis  2 (do).  Tq  feelings  expressed  by  white 
CGSC  officer  students  are  related  to  the  ages  of  the  stu- 
dents . 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-2  shows  the  Likert-Scale 


distribi  tion  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  H2  and  the 
results  of  chi  square  application. 


?AULE  V 2 A vs  Tq 


High 


Medium 


35  _19 


N = 172 

X2  = .199 

df  - 2 

P > .05,  H0  not  rejected 


Conclusion  2.  Age  is  inconsistently  related  to  Tq , 
as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  an  invalid  indicator  of 
potential  Ti . Therefore,  H2  is  not  accepted. 

Hypothesis  1.  T2  feelings  expressed  by  white  CGSC 
officer  students  are  related  to  the  ages  of  the  students. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-3  shows  the  Likert-Scale 
distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  and  the 
results  of  chi  square  application. 
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TABLE  V-3  Age  vs  T2 


High 

T2 

Medium 

Low 

35 

33 

68 

5 

35 

27 

35 

4 

N - 172 

X2  = 1.5^8 

df  = 2 

p >.05,  .'.  H0  not  rejected 


r.  one  t us  ion  3.  Age  is  inconsistently  related  to 
as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  an  invalid  indicator 
potential  T2.  Therefore,  H3  is  not  accepted. 


t2. 

of 


Hypothesis  4.  ORF  threat  feelings  expres 
white  CGSC  officer  students  are  related  to  the  g 
origins  of  the  students. 


sed  by 
eographic 


not,  and  Finding.  Table  V-4  shows  the  Likert-Scale 
distribution  of  officers-  responses  pertinent  to  H4  and  the 
results  of  chi  square  application. 
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TABLE  V-4  Geo*  raphic  Origin  vs  GRF 


GRF 


High 

Medium 

Low 

Northeast 

4 

32 

15 

Southeast 

3 

20 

12 

Geo . 

Midwest 

6 

1? 

11 

Origin 

Southwest 

1 

11 

2 

West  Coast 

2 

8 

2 

Mobile 

N 

?;2 

df 

P 

1 

14 

i 

= 166  (6  lost  because  of 
Hawaii ) 

= 7.433 

= 10 

> .05  H0  not  rejected 

Alaska  or 

Conclusion  4.  Geographic 

origin 

is  inconsistently 

related  to  GRF,  as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  an  invalid 
indicator  of  potential  GRF.  Therefore,  H4  is  not  accepted. 


Hypothesis  5.  T]_  feelings  expressed  by  white  CGSC 
officer  students  are  related  to  the  geographic  origins  of 
the  students. 

Data  and  Findings . Table  V-5  shows  the  Likert-Scale 
distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  H5  and  the 
results  of  chi  square  application. 


TABLE  V-5  Geographic  Origin  vs  Ti 
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Ti 


High 

Medium 

Low 

Northeast 

9 

39 

3 

Southeast 

8 

23 

4 

Geo . 

Midwest 

12 

20 

2 

Origin 

Southwest 

6 

6 

2 

West  Coast 

5 

7 

0 

Mobile 

4 

15 

1 

N = 

X2  = 

df  = 

P > . 

166  (6  lost  because  of 
Hawaii ) 

11.088 

10 

05  H0  not  rejected 

Alaska  or 

Conclusion  5*  Geographic 

origin  is  inconsistently 

related 

to  T]_ , as  measured 

1 by  this 

study,  and  is 

an  invalid 

indicator  of  potential  . 

Therefore,  H^  is  not 

accepted . 

Hypothesis  6.  T9 

feelings 

expressed  by 

white  CGSC 

officer  students  are  related  to  the  geographic  origins  of 
the  students. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-6  shows  the  Likert-Scale 
distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  H5  and  the 
results  of  chi  square  application. 
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'ABLE  V-6  Geographic  Origin  vs  T2 


T2 


Medium 


Low 


Northeast 

20 

29 

2 

Southeast 

10 

23 

2 

Midwest 

10 

23 

1 

Geo . 

Southwest 

6 

7 

1 

Origin 

West  Coast 

4 

8 

1 

Mobile 

N 

X2 

df 

P 

8 

9 

1_ 

- 166  (6  lost  because  of 
Hawaii ) 

= 8.095 

= 10 

> .05  H0  not  rejected 

Alaska  or 

Conclusion  6. 

Geographic 

origin 

is  inconsistently 

related 

to 

Tp , as  measured  by  this 

study , 

and  is 

an  invalid 

indicator 

of  potential 

T2.  Therefore, 

is  not 

accepted . 

Hypothesis  7.  GRF  threat  feelings  expressed  by 
white  CISC  officer  students  are  related  to  the  students' 
source  of  commission. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-7  shows  the  Likert-Scale 
distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  H?  and  the 
results  of  chi  square  application. 
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TABLE  V-7  Commission  Source  vs  GRF 


GRF 


Hi/th 

Medium 

Low 

U.3.M.A. 

4 

24 

9 

Comm. 

R.O.T.C . 

6 

52 

27 

Source 

Other 

7 

30 

13 

N = 172 

x2  = 2.319 

d p = 4 

p > .05  •*.  H0 

not  rejected 

Conclusion  7.  Commission  source  is  inconsistently 
related  to  GRF,  as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  an  invalid 
indicator  of  potential  GRF,  Therefore,  Hy  is  not  accepted. 


Hypothesis  8,  T1  feelings  expressed  by  white  CGSC 
officer  students  are  related  to  the  students'  source  of 
commission. 


Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-8  shows  the  Likert-Scale 
distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  Hg  and  the 
results  of  chi  square  application. 


---•  - 
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TABLE  V-Q  Commission  Source  vs  T^ 


Tl 


High 

Medium 

Low 

Comm . 

U.S.M.A. 

9 

25 

3 

R.O.T.C  . 

24 

57 

4 

Source 

Other 

JJ 

...  31 

6 

N - 172 
X2  = 2.536 

df  = 4 

P > .05,  .*•  H 

not  rejected 

Conclusion 

_8.  Commission 

source  is  incon 

sistently 

related 

to  Tl , as  measured  by  this 

study,  and  is 

an  invalid 

indicator  of  potential  . Therefore,  Hg  is  not  accepted. 


Hypothesis  9.  T2  feelings  expressed  hy  white  CGSC 
officer  students  are  related  to  the  students*  source  of 

commission. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-9  shows  the  Likert-Scale 


distribution  of  officers"  responses  pertinent  to  Hg  and  the 
results  of  chi  square  application. 
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TABLE  V-9  Commission  Source  vs  T2 


Himh 


Medium 


U.S.M.A. 
R.O.T.C  . 


Other 


N = 172 
X2  = 4.27 

df  = 4 

p > .05  /.  H0  not  rejected 

Conclusion  9«  Commission  source  is  inconsistently 
related  to  To.  as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  an  invalid 
indicator  of  potential  T2.  Therefore,  H9  is  not  accepted. 

Hypothesis  10.  GRF  threat  feelings  expressed  by 
white  CG3C  officer  students  are  related  to  the  students' 

civilian  educational  level. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-10  shows  the  Likert- 
Scale  distribution  of  officers’  responses  pertinent  to  H10 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 


TABLE  V-1.0 


Civilian  ; duca t i on  vs  R i’ 
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GRP 


Rich 


Medium 


Low 


Civ.  Bachelors 
Ed. 

Level  Man tern 


10 


JL 


4? 

58 


21 

26 


II  = 169  (3  officers  were  medical 
doctors ) 

X2  - 1.397 

df  = 2 , 

P > .05  .4  H0  not  rejected 


C one  1 union  10.  Civilian  educational  level  is 
inconsistently  related  to  GRF,  an  measured  by  this  study, 
and  is  an  invalid  indicator  of  potential  GRF.  Therefore, 
H10  is  not  accepted. 

Hv-n  other  in  11.  Tt  feelings  expressed  hy  white  CGSC 
officer  students  are  related  to  the  students*  civilian 
educational  level. 

no -i-q  and  Findings . Table  V-ll  shows  the  Likert- 
Scale  distribution  of  officers*  responses  pertinent  to  Hn 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 


TABLE  V-ll  Civilian  Education  vs  Tj 


46 


r 

f 

i * 

I 

i 


r 


jK 

r 

It 

Wr 

I 

f 

l 


I 


m\ 


t, 


i. 


I- 

: 


I 


Tl 


Hi^h 

Medium 

Low 

Civ. 

Ed. 

Bachelors 

25 

46 

? 

Level 

Masters 

21 

i5 

5_ 

N = 169  (3  officers  were  medical 

doctors ) 

X2  =.-  2.95 

df  = 2 

P > .05  H0  not  rejected 

Conclusion  11.  Civilian  educational  level  is 
inconsistently  related  to  T| , as  measured  by  this  study, 
and  is  an  invalid  indicator  of  potential  T^  . Therefore, 
is  not  accepted. 

Hypothesis  12.  Tg  feelings  expressed  by  white  CGSC 
officer  students  are  related  to  the  students'  civilian 
educational  level. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-12  shows  the  Likert- 
Gcale  distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  % 2 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 


H 


TAB!  V-12  Civilian  Education  vs  T p 


*2 


Hi  fih 

Medium 

Low 

Bachelors 

35 

39 

4 

Mas ters 

25 

61 

5 

N = 169 
x2  = 5 

de  = 2 

P">  .05 

(3  officers  were 
doc  tors ) 

.649 

H0  not  rejected 

medical 

Conclusion  12.  Civilian  educational  level  is 
inconsistently  related  to  T2  > as  measured  by  this  study, 
and  is  an  invalid  indicator  of  potential  T2.  Therefore 
2 not  accepted. 

Hypothesis  1*3.  GRF  threat  feelings  expressed  by 
white  CGSC  officer  students  are  related  to  the  students' 
military  rank. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-13  shows  the  Likert- 
Scale  distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  Hi 3 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 


- 
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TABLE  V-13  Military  Rank  vs  GRF 


Rank 


GRF 


High 

Medium 

Low 

Company  Grade  5 

23 

11 

Field  Grade  12 

83 

38 

N = 1?2 

X2  = .48? 

df  = 2 

P > .05  H0 

not  rejected 

Conclusion  13.  Military  rank  is  inconsistently 
related  to  GRF,  as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  an  invalid 
indicator  of  potential  GRF.  Therefore,  H13  is  not  accepted. 

Hypothesis  14.  feelings  expressed  by  white  CGSC 

officer  students  are  related  to  the  students'  military 
rank. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-l4  shows  the  Likert- 
Scale  distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  Hi 4 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 
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TABLE  V 14  Military  Hank  vr  T] 




Tl 

Hi  ah 

Medium 

Low 

Company  trade  9 

27 

3 

Rank 

Field  Grade  37 

86 

10 

N = 1?2 
X2  = .351 

df  = 2 

P > .05  H0 

not  rejected 

Conclusion  14,  Military  rank  is  inconsistently 
related  to  T1(  as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  an  invalid 
indicator  of  potential  Tq.  Therefore,  H]_4  is  not  accepted. 


Hypothesis  15.  ^z  feelings  expressed  by  white  CGSC 
officer  students  are  related  to  the  students'  military 
rank . 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-15  shows  the  Likert- 
Scale  distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 
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TABLE  V-15  Military  Rank  vs  T2 


High 


Medium 


Rank 


Company  Grade 


Field  Grade 


N = 172 
X2  = .707 


P > .05,  H0  not  rejected 


Conclusion  15.  Military  rank  is  inconsistently 


related  to  T2 . as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  an  invalid 


indicator  of  potential  Tg.  Therefore,  is  not  accepted 


>.  GRF  threat  feelings  expressed  by 


white  CGSC  officer  students  are  related  to  whether  or  not 


the  student  has  had  enlisted  experience. 


Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-l6  shows  the  Likert- 


Scale  distribution  of  officers’  responses  pertinent  to  Hi 6 


and  the  results  of  chi  square  application, 
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TABLE  V-16  Enlisted  Service  vs  GRF 


N = 172 

X2  - 3.044 

d 2 

pf>  .05,  H0  not  rejected 

Conclusion  16.  Enlisted  experience  is  inconsistently 
related  to  :RF,  as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  an  invalid 
indicator  of  potential  fiRF.  Therefore,  Hl6  is  not  accepted. 

H.ron  thesis  17-  Tx  flix*P  expressed  by  white  CBSC 
officer  students  are  related  to  whether  or  not  the  student 
has  hod  enlisted  experience. 

n„ea  end  Findings.  Table  V-17  shows  the  Likert- 

. , ..  _ _.x.  nfficers'  responses  pertinent  to  Hi 7 

Scale  distribution  of  officers  f 

onH  thp  results  of  chi  square  application. 


TABLE  V-17  Enlisted  Service  vs  Ti 
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Ti 


Enlisted 

Service 


No 

Yes 


High. 

29 

_IZ_ 


Medium 


80 

Ji 


Low 


9 

4 


N = 172 
X2  = .911 

df  = 2 . , , 

p > .05.  .*.  H0  not  rejected 

Conclusion  17.  Enlisted  experience  is  inconsist- 
ently related  to  Tx,  as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  an 
invalid  indicator  of  potential  Tp.  Therefore,  H1?  is  not 

accepted. 

Hypothesis  IB.  T2  feelings  expressed  by  white  C33C 
officer  students  are  related  to  whether  or  not  the  student 
has  enlisted  experience. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-18  shows  the  Likert- 
3c ale  distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  Hl8 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 


TABLE  V - ] 8 Enlisted  Service  vb  Tg 


High 


Medium 


Enlisted 


Service 


N = 172 
= 6.07? 


df  = 2 

P < .05  , Hn  not  accepted 


Conclusion  18.  Enlisted  experience  is  consistently 
i elated  to  Tg , as  measured  by  this  study,  and  is  a valid 
indicator  of  potential  T2»  Therefore,  Hpg  is  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  19.  GRF  threat  feelings  expressed  by 
white  CGSC  officer  students  are  related  to  Tq  feelings 
expressed  by  the  same. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-19  shows  the  Likert- 
Scale  distribution  of  officers’  responses  pertinent  to  HX9 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 


TABLE 

V-19  GRF 

vs  Tp 

iRF 

High 

Medium 

Low 

High 

12 

30 

4 

Tl 

Medium 

5 

71 

37 

Low 

0 

5 

8 

N = 

172 

X2  = 

30.198 

df  = 

4 

P < 

.001, 

HQ  not  accepted 

Conclusion  19.  GRF  threat  feelings  are  very 


consistently  related  to  Tp  feelings,  as  measured  by  this 
study,  and  are  a valid  indicator  of  potential  Tp.  Since 
the  relationship  is  differential,  the  reverse  is  true. 
Therefore,  Hp^  is  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  20.  GRF  threat  feelings  expressed  by 
white  CGSC  officer  students  are  related  to  T2  feelings 
expressed  by  the  same. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-20  shows  the  Likert- 
Scale  distribution  of  officers'  responses  pertinent  to  H20 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 
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■ 


■ft 

H 

;| 


V 

J 

r 

f 

p! 

| 

m\ 

£ 


i t 


GRF 

High 

Medium 

Low 

High 

16 

35 

9 

T2 

Medium 

1 

71 

40 

Low 

0 

0 

0 

N = 172 
X2  = 32.308 

df  = 4 

P < .001, 

H0  not  accepted 

Conclusion  20.  GRF  threat  feelings  are  very  con- 
sistently related  to  T2  feelings,  as  measured  by  this  study, 
and  are  a valid  indicator  of  potential  T2.  Since  the 
relationship  is  differential,  the  reverse  is  true. 

Therefore,  H20  is  not  rejected. 

Hypothesis  21.  Tp  feelings  expressed  by  white  CG5C 
officer  students  are  related  to  T2  threat  feelings  express- 


'll 


1 


ed  by  the  same. 

Data  and  Findings.  Table  V-21  shows  the  Likert- 
Scale  distribution  of  officers’  responses  pertinent  to  H21 
and  the  results  of  chi  square  application. 
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TABLE 

V-21  Tp 

VS  T2 

T1 

High. . 

Medium 

Low 

High 

28 

31 

1 

T2  Medium 

17 

79 

7 

Low 

1 

3 

5 

N = 

172 

X2  = 

49.173 

df  = 

4 

P < 

.001,  . . 

H not  accepted 

Conclusion  21.  T^  feelings  are  very  consistently 
related  to  T2  feelings,  as  measured  by  this  study,  and  are 
valid  indicators  of  potential  T2*  Since  the  relationship 
is  differential,  the  reverse  is  true.  Therefore,  H21  is 
not  rejected. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
RELATED  TO  THE  BASIC  PROBLEM  STATEMENT 


The  basic  problem  statement  was  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  white  officer  students  in  the  1974-75  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  Regular  Course  who  felt  threat- 
ened by  the  "affirmative  action"  policies  of  the  Army. 

This  derived  from  the  basic  hypothesis  of  this  study,  that 
CGSC  officer  students  (representative  of  the  upper  50$  of 
Army  middle  management)  might  feel  threatened  by  these 
polic ies . 
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Data  and  Finding.  Table  V-22  shown  the  Likert- 
■ vcale  distribution  of  officers'  response!’,  pertinent  to  the 
main  hypothesis. 


TABL2  V-22  Total  Response  to  GRF , Tp  and  Tg 


GRF 


High 

Medium 

Low 

Officers 

17 

106 

49 

% of  N 

10?? 

62  % 

2t% 

IN  = 172 

Tl 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Officers 

36 

113 

13 

fo  of  N 

27% 

66 % 

z % 

N = 172 

T2 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Officers 

60 

103 

9 

% of  1'! 

35  °/o 

60/? 

& 

N = 172 

Conclusions . A significant  number  of  white  CGSC 
officer  students  do  feel  threatened  by  the  affirmative 

action  policies  of  the  Army. 

1.  Officers  are  most  threatened  by  work  ethic 
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threat,  T p,  with  95/°  expressing  at  least  moderate 
threat  feelings.  Also,  35/  expressed  a high  degree 
of  T2. 

2.  Although  not  as  high  as  T2,  racial  affirmative 
action  threat,  Tp , was  felt  to  a high  degree  with 
93/  expressing  at  least  medium  threat  and  2 7/ 
feeling  highly  threatened. 

3.  Expression  of  general  racial  feeling,  dRF, 
was  lower  still.  Even  in  this  least  threatening 
of  the  contrived  variables,  72/  expressed  at  least 
moderate  threat  feelings,  and  10/  felt  highly 
threatened . 


! 


CHAPTER  VI 

JUMMARY , CONCLUSIONS,  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

SUMMARY 

The  hypothesis  tested  in  this  study  was  that  the 
white  officer  students  in  the  1974-75  Command  and  General 
Staff  Colle  ’e  Regular  Course  felt  threatened  by  the 
affirmative  action  policies  of  the  Army.  Implicit  in  this 
hypothesis,  was  an  unstated  assumption  by  the  researcher 
that  any  perceived  affirmative  action  threat  was  separate 
and  distinct  from  general  racial  threat  feelings. 

The  findings  of  this  study  support  the  main  stated 
hypothesis  and  reveal  a significant  degree  of  affirmative 
action  threat.  (See  page  57)  However,  the  implicit 
assumption  by  the  researcher  that  affirmative  action  threat 
was  separate  from  general  racial  feelings  was  proven  false. 
The  differential  relationship  between  general  racial  feel- 
ings (ORF),  racial  affirmative  action  threat  (Tp),  and 
ethic  affirmative  action  threat  (T2)  was  found  to  be  so 
great,  a confidence  level  of  .001,  that  any  attempt  to 
imply  a distinction  is  highly  doubtful. 


Also  tested  were  the  relationships  between  the  three 
contrived  variables  (ORF,  Tp  and  T2)  and  six  demographic 

I 

variables.  In  applying  the  chi  square  test  to  the  eighteen 
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resultant  matrices,  it  was  found  that  only  one  demographic 
variable  was  not  independent.  The  differential  relation- 
ship between  enlisted  experience  and  work  ethic  affirmative 
action  threat  (T2)  was  found  to  be  at  the  .05  level. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  writer  concluded,  based  on  the  findings  of  this 
study,  that  a high  decree  of  perceived  threat  exists  among 
white  CGSC  officer  students  with  respect  to  affirmative 
action.  It  was  further  concluded  that  because  of  the  high 
confidence  level,  ,001,  that  general  racial  feelings  (GRF), 
racial  affirmative  action  threat  (T]_),  and  work  ethic 
affirmative  action  threat  ( T2 ) are  not  independent  of  each 
other.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  affirmative  action 
threat  feelings  among  officers  were  unrelated  to  general 
racial  feelings.  In  short,  if  an  officer  was  threatened  by 
general  racial  feelings  he  was  likely,  at  the  .001  level, 
to  be  threatened  by  affirmative  action  policies  which  he 
perceived  either  as  a racial  or  work  ethic  threat. 

Another  major  conclusion  was  that  demographic 
variables  of  CGSC  students  are  unlikely  indicators  of 
potential  racial  threat  feelings.  Save  only  prior  enlisted 
service,  all  of  the  demographic  variables  proved  to  be 
independent  from  the  contrived  variables.  The  writer  can 
offer  no  certain  explanation  of  why  this  proved  to  be  so. 
However,  a possible  explanation  rests  with  the  socialization 
process  experienced  by  all  of  the  respondents.  Since  all 
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officer:'  have  8-12  yearn  of  Army  experience/nocialization 
before  attend  in- , the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  it  would  appear  that  thin  institutional  experience 
might  be  what  eliminated  demographic  variables  an  a reliable 
indicator. 

The  one  demographic  variable  which  wan  related 
differentially  to  a contrived  variable  was  prior  enlisted 
service.  Enlisted  service  can  be  associated  with  potential 
for  perceived  work  ethic  affirmative  action  threat  (T2)>  as 
measured  by  this  study,  at  the  .05  confidence  level.  A 
possible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  explanation  of  this 
lone  exception  is  that  officers  with  prior  enlisted  service 
perceive  themselves  as  having  "pulled  themselves  up  by 
their  bootstraps."  They  entered  the  Army  at  the  bottom  as 
enlisted  men,  learned  the  rules  of  the  institution  and 
applied  them  diligently  in  order  to  advance.  Affirmative 
action  policies  now  seem  to  threaten  the  sense  of  work  ethic 
held  by  these  men. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  was  an  initial  study  and  its  findings  and 
conclusions  indicate  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  white 
officer  student's  racial  threat  feelings.  The  research 
findings  are  tentative  and  do  not  support  a list  of  explicit 
recommendations.  This  study  was  but  an  investigation  into 


the  existence  of  racial  and  affirmative  action  threat 
feelings  on  the  part  of  white  CGSC  officers , 
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However,  it  in  recommended  that  this  same  study  be 
conducted  at  basic  and  advanced  course  levels  and  at  the 
Army  War  College.  If  such  subsequent  studies  should  con- 
firm a high  degree  of  threat  feelings  toward  affirmative 
action,  a case  might  be  made  for  a far  more  sophisticated 
research  project  by  a civilian  research  organization. 

Finally,  the  writer  recommends  that  the  Army 
continue,  nay  intensify  .its  efforts  at  race  relations 
education,  to  include  instruction  on  affirmative  action. 

It  is  imperative  that  an  understand  in?-  of  the  true  meaning 
of  affirmative  action  policies  be  understood  by  all  Army 
personnel.  A better  explanation  of  affirmative  action  mu  l 
be  forthcoming  if  the  Army  is  to  avoid  a possible  leader- 
ship/communications problem  which  could  have  serious,  corn  - 
quences  for  combat  effectiveness.  This  study  has  found 
that  affirmative  action  threat,  feelings  of  "backlash",  are 
intimately  related  to  general  racial  feelings.  In  short, 
a person  expressing  high  feelings  of  affirmative  action 
threat  is  likely  to  also  express  very  intolerant  general 
racial  views.  If  further  studies,  prove  this  to  be  true  for 
the  Army  in  general,  perhaps  affirmative  action  threat  will 
no  longer  be  thought  of  as  a separate  problem.  The  writer 
firmly  believes  it  is  not  separate  but  simply  a part  of 
the  bigger  problem. 


END NO TEC 
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APPENDIX  A 


MM AD  SURVEY 
INTRODUCTION 


Please  indicate  your  reaction  to  the  following 
statements  by  placing  an  X after  the  appropriate  symbol. 
These  symbols  are  to  represent  the  degree  to  which  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  statement.  The  symbols  ares 

SA  = Strongly  Agree 

A = Agree 

U = Undecided 

D = Disagree 

SD  = Strongly  Disagree 


Please  do  not  sign  this  survey  or  idencify  yourself 
in  any  way.  There  are  neither  control  numbers  on  this 
survey  nor  any  other  way  by  which  the  author  could  identify 
persons  taking  this  survey.  Therefore,  absolute  anonymity 
is  assured.  With  this  guarantee,  please  respond  to  the 
statements  as  honestly  as  possible.  No  one  will  ever  know 
how  you  responded. 

It  is  realized  that  some  of  the  statements  are 
simplistic,  while  others  are  complex.  Some  of  the  state- 
ments are  recognizable  as  sweeping  generalizations.  It  is 
unlikely  that  any  of  the  statements  will  express  exactly  the 
feelings  of  anyone  answering  this  questionnaire.  Thus,  a 
strongly  agree  (SA)  response  would  not  necessarily  mean  that 
you  agree  100  percent  with  all  aspects  of  a statement. 
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PART  I 

1.  There  are  no  important  qualitative  differences  between 
races . 

SA A__ U ...  D 3D 

2.  Measurable  criteria  such  as  IQ  tests,  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate a qualitative  difference  between  races,  are 
attributable  to  environmental  not  genetic  factors. 

SA A U D • SD 

3.  Black  Americano  have  such  a history  of  deprivation  that 
merely  to  grant  them  statutory  equality  is  not  enough. 

If  they  are  ever  going  to  catch  up  to  the  white  majority 
they  must  be  given  more  than  just  equal  opportunity. 
Positive,  affirmative  action  is  necessary  if  blacks  are 
ever  to  attain  true  equality. 

3A  A U D SE> 


4.  In  giving  blacks  a "helping  hand”  it  is  not  enough  just 
to  be  more  understanding.  Concrete  measures  are  requir- 
ed, such  as  quota  systems,  in  order  to  assure  equal 
black  participation  in  our  society. 

SA A U D SD 

5.  Blacks  have  now  achieved  basic  equality  before  the  law. 
That  is  to  say,  overt  or  de  jure  discrimination  has 
ceased  to  be  a problem, 

SA A U D SD 

6.  Nobody  gave  other  ec.hnic  groups  a "helping  hand."  The 

other  ethnic  groups  had  hard  times  but  they  eventually 
made  it  on  their  own.  If  blacks  would. just  work  hard 
for  a few  generations  they  could  make  it  too. 

SA A U D SD 

7.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  Blacks  to  compete  with  whites 

using  the  same  competitive  standards.  For  instance,  in 
the  critical  areas  of  schooling. and  jobs,  most  of  the 
entry  criteria  are  culturally  biased  *n  favor  of  the. 
white  middle  class.  Therefore,  until  the  blacks  achieve 
an  equal  cultural  base  the  whites  must  institute  quotas 
or  other  mechanisms  to  insure  representative  participa- 
tion by  blacks. 

BA A U D 3D 
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8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Helt)inrr  blacks  attain  equality  is  a fine  idea.  However, 
if  it  means  that  my  own  child  might  suffer  reverse  ^ ~ 
crimination  to  make  way  for  a less  qualified  black  1 
would  be  opposed. 


13. 


A 


11 


D 


SD 


The  Army  is  practicing  the  quota  system  now.  They  may 
call  it  by  another  name,  such  as  affirmative  action, 
but  it  is  really  a quota  system. 


5A 


U 


D 


SD 


The  black  officers  in  this  CGSC  class  probably  did  not 
have  uo  compete  as  fiercely  to  be  selected  for  attend 
ance  as  did  the  white  officers. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


It  is  wrong  for  the  Army  to  have  quotas,  official  or ^ 

otherwise.  The  Army  should  insure  that  no  overt  d; ± 
crimination  exists  and  that  is  as  far  as  it. should  go. 

If  the  Army  does  more  than  that  it  is  practicing  reverse 

discrimination. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Too  much  fuss  is  being  made  oyer. this  reverse  discrimi- 
nation thing.  Sure,  some  of  it  is  going  on.  I ° 
necessary  if  we  are  to  help  blacks.  Anyway,  the  number 
oflh  s that  have  actually  suffered  because  of  reverse 
discrimination  is  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


I am  tired  of  hearing  about  race  relations.  Maybe  all 
of^this  emphasis  on  the  black  problem  was  necessary  a 
few  years  ago,  but,  we  are  over-doing  it  now. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


14. 


Blacks  must  be  required  at  some  level  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  whites  If  a 
Vii  officer  comes  from  a deprived  background  he  ° 
expected  to  work  to  eliminate  his  deficiencies  in  areas 
such  as  oral  and  written  communication.  ^Ve?! 

* 

point  to  it  as  a source  of  ethnic  pride. 


jA 


A 


U 


D 


3D 
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15*  It  in  often  a strain  to  be  around  black  officers.  You 

must  be  more  careful  of  your  manners,  etc.  If  you  happen 
not  to  like  a certain  black  officer  for  reasons  other 
than  race,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  this  chow. 

Your  dislike  for  this  individual  would  likely  be  miscon- 
strued as  racial  prejudice. 

SA A U D SD 

16.  Assuming  that  my  qualifications  and  experience  remained 
the  same,  I would  have  a better  chance  of  making  general 
officer  if  I suddenly  became  black. 

SA A U D SD 

17.  Generally,  blacks  have  unfairly  taken  advantage  of  the 
race  relations  emphasis  in  the  Army. 

SA A U D SD 

18.  Race  is  not  an  appropriate  matter  for  consideration  by 
promotion  boards  either  for  officers  or  enlisted. 

SA A U D SD 

19.  Army  promotion  boards  should  seek  to  promote  the  best 
qualified  individuals  without  regard  to  race. 

SA A U D SD 

20.  The  commander  today  is  in  a dilemma.  If  the  commander 
treats  blacks  equally  he  can  be  criticized  for  not 
taking  their  socio-economic  deprivation  into  account. 

If  the  commander  takes  the  background  of  young  black 
soldiers  into  account,  and  thus  spends  more  of  his  time 
helping  them,  he  can  be  chastised  for  not  treating  them 
the  same  as  he  would  white  soldiers. 

SA A U D SD 


PART  II 


1.  What  is  your  age? 


a.  26-29  c.  36-^0 

b.  30-35  d.  40+ 
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2*  Ih  wh,ch  geographic  area  did  you  spend  your  formative 

years? 


a . 

Northeast 

f . 

Hawaii 

b. 

Southeast 

(~r 

} j • 

Alaska 

c . 

Midwest 

h. 

Other 

* 

d. 

e . 

Southwes t 
West  Coast 

i . 

My  family  was  so  mobile 
during  my  youtl'  that  I 
really  do  not  identify  with 
any  particular  region. 

3. 

What  is  your  source 

of  commi 

.ssion? 

a. 

U.5.M.A. 

d. 

ocs 

b. 

ROTC , DMG 

e . 

National  Guard 

c , 

ROTC 

f . 

Direct  or  Battlefield 

4. 

1 | 

What  is  your  highest  civilian  educational  level?  Assum- 
ing responses  a-d  represent  ascending  order.) 

i 

a. 

Bachelors 

c • 

Professional  (Law,  Medicine 
etc  , ) 

b. 

Masters 

d. 

Ph.  D. 

5. 

To  what  racial  ;roup 

do  you 

belong? 

; 

a. 

C auc  as  i an 

d . 

American  Indian 

b. 

Negro 

e . 

Latin  American 

c . 

Oriental 

f . 

Other 

6.  What  is  your  rank? 

a.  Captain 

b.  Major 

c.  lieutenant  Colonel 

7.  Do  you  have  prior  enlisted  service? 

a.  No  c.  More  t 


c.  More  than  two  years,  less 
than  four 


b.  Two  years  or  less  d.  Four  or  more  years 
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